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ABSTRACT 

A study explored 18 Georgia third graders' 
perceptions of literacy teaching and learning during the second year 
of their teacher's transition from a traditional, textbook-based 
approach to a whole language, literature-based approach. Data 
gathering included 8 months of observation and of in-depth interviews 
with students. Analysis revealed that students had a well-defined set 
of determinants for what was "fun" and what was "work" in literacy 
learning. Students' determinants for fun (personal preference 
competence, low level of difficulty, familiarity, time, choice 
ownership, caring audience, collaboration, ample support, high' 
engagement, variety, and learning) aligned closely with classroom 
practices recommended by many whole language advocates. Despite the 
value that students and their teacher placed on fun, the students did 
not count fun as a necessary condition of academic experience. This 
inability to trust their own judgments about teaching and learning 
seemed to indicate deeply entrenched beliefs about what school should 
be liku- beliefs that were unalterable in one academic year. 
(Contains 36 references and one table of data.) (Author/RS) 
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About the National Reading Research Center 



The National Reading Research Center (NRRC) is 
funded by the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement of the U.S. Department of Education to 
conduct research on reading and reading instruction. 
The NRRC is operated by a consortium of the Universi- 
ty of Georgia and the University of Maryland College 
Park in collaboration with researchers at several institu- 
tions nationwide. 

The NRRC's mission is to discover and document 
those conditions in homes, schools, and communities 
that encourage children to become skilled, enthusiastic, 
lifelong readers. NRRC researchers are committed to 
advancing the development of instructional programs 
sensitive to the cognitive, sociocultural, and motiva- 
tional factors that affect children's success in reading. 
NRRC researchers from a variety of disciplines conduct 
studies with teachers and students from widely diverse 
cultural and socioeconomic backgrounds in pre-kinder- 
garten through grade 12 classrooms. Research projects 
deal with the influence of family and family-school 
interactions on the development of literacy; the interac- 
tion of sociocultural factors and motivation to read; the 
impact of literature-based reading programs on reading 
achievement; the effects of reading strategies instruction 
on comprehension and critical thinking in literature, 
science, and history; the influence of innovative group 
participation structures on motivation and learning; the 
potential of computer technology to enhance literacy; 
and the development of methods and standards for 
alternative literacy assessments. 

The NRRC is further committed to the participation 
of teachers as full partners in its research. A better 
understanding of how teachers view the development of 
literacy, how they use knowledge from research, and 
how they approach change in the classroom is crucial to 
improving instruction. To further this understanding, 
the NRRC conducts school-based research in which 
teachers explore their own philosophical and pedagogi- 
cal orientations and trace their professional growth. 



Dissemination is an important feature of NRRC activi- 
ties. Information on NRRC research appears in several 
formats. Research Reports communicate the results of 
original research or synthesize the findings of several 
lines of inquiry. They are written primarily for re- 
searchers studying various areas of reading and reading 
instruction. The Perspective Series presents a wide 
range of publications, from calls for research and 
commentary on research and practice to first-person 
accounts of experiences in schools. Instructional 
Resources include curriculum materials, instructional 
guides, and materials for professional growth, designed 
primarily for teachers. 

For more information about the NRRC's research 
projects and other activities, or to have your name 
added to the mailing list, please contact: 

Donna E. Alvermann, Co-Director 
National Reading Research Center 
318 Aderhold Hall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602-7125 
(706) 542-3674 

John T. Guthrie, Co-Director 
National Reading Research Center 
2102 J. M. Patterson Building 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
(301)405-8035 
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Children's Perceptions of Fun and Work 
in Literacy Learning 



Jane West 
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Abstract. The author explored third-graders' 
perceptions of literacy teaching and learning during 
the second year of their teacher's transition from a 
traditional textbook-based approach to a whole-lan- 
guage, literature-based approach. Data gathering 
included eight months of observation and of in-depth 
interviews with students. Analysis revealed that stu- 
dents had a well-defined set of determinants for 
what was "Fun" and what was "Work'' in literacy 
learning. Students' determinants for Fun (personal 
preference, competence, low level of difficulty, 
familiarity, time, choice, ownership, caring audi- 
ence, collaboration, ample support, high engage- 
ment, variety, learning) aligned closely with class- 
room practices recommended by many whole-lan- 
guage advocates. Despite the value that students 
and their teacher placed on Fun, the students did 
not count Fun as a necessary condition of academic 
experience. This inability to trust their own judg- 
ments about teaching and learning seemed to indi- 
cate deeply entrenched beliefs about what school 
should be like— beliefs that were unalterable in one 
academic year. 

Miss Rice decided to have workshops so 
everyone could do fun activities instead of 
doing work. We still do some work like 
spelling. In some ways, we still do the things 
we're supposed to do but we just don't use 
all the [text]books .... In workshop, you 
learn more because you get to do more 
writing, to use your imaginary and stuff . . 



. . I didn't really like it the way it used to 
be. All you did was work. Now, you can 
pick whichever thing you want to, work with 
different people, pick your books. Every- 
body likes it. You get to write about things 
you want to write about. (Interview with 
Kendra; 1 West & Rice, 1991) 

During our first year of research together, 
Dorothy Rice and I noticed that her third-grade 
students, like Kendra in the interview excerpt, 
often referred to particular aspects of their 
school literacy experiences as either "fun" or 
"work. " The repeated use of these terms prompt- 
ed us to wonder how the children perceived the 
new ways of teaching in which Dorothy had 
invested so much time and effort. What impact 
was Dorothy's implementation of a whole-lan- 
guage approach having on her students' per- 
ceptions of school and, in particular, of reading 
and writing? This study revealed that the 
children tended to perceive what has been 
called "whole language"— a label often applied 
to progressive, open approaches to literacy— as 
"fun" and what might be called "traditional 
approaches" as "work." While the children 
placed high personal value on fun, they be- 
lieved that those in authority did not and that 
fun was, therefore, merely a pleasant happen- 
stance. 
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One reason Dorothy and many of her col- 
leagues began investigating whole language 
was to increase their students' interest in read- 
ing. Teachers, as well as students, were bored 
with the way literacy teaching and learning had 
been conducted at their school (Taxel, 1991). 
Dorothy's description of her former approach 
typified the model of teaching that dominated 
Dorothy's school and classroom before her 
professional transition: 



result is friction and waste" (Dewey, 1929, p. 
224). 

In contrast with assembly-line models of 
teaching and learning, more progressive, open 
literacy models involve students to greater 
degrees because they are process oriented. 
Goodman (1986), a prominent voice in the 
world of whole language echoed Dewey's 
(1929) disdain for teaching that renders chil- 
dren passive: 



I was clearly the central figure in the class- 
room. I userl the basal reading texts and felt 
that the majority of my students were suc- 
cessful; they always did fairly well on stan- 
dardized achievement tests. Stili, there was 
a group I worried about. Try as I might, I 
never seemed able to motivate or interest 
them. Some did just enough to get by; others 
did not get by. In the back of my mind I 
wondered about ways to provide v/hat these 
children needed, what they obviously were 
not getting; the problem was discovering 
those ways. (West & Rice, 1991) 

Dorothy's former model of teaching and learn- 
ing fit what Applebee (1991) calls the "assem- 
bly-line metaphor" in which children exit 
school with "a body of knowledge made up of 
discrete component parts . . . assembled in a 
coherent, specified order" (p. 552). This as- 
sembly-line model of teaching, according to 
Applebee, is deeply entrenched in the Ameri- 
can educational system and has served as the 
framework guiding much teaching in this 
country. In this kind of schooling, "the child is 
thrown into a passive, receptive or absorbing 
attitude. The conditions are such that he is not 
permitted to follow the law of his nature; the 



Kids need to feel that what they are doing 
through language they have chosen to do 
because it is useful, or interesting, or fun for 
them. They need to own the processes they 
use: to feel that the activities are their own, 
not just school work or stuff to please the 
teacher. What they do ought to matter to 
them personally. (Goodman, 1986, p. 31) 

When children do own their processes and 
activities, their perceptions of school experi- 
ences change. In the case of Apple's (1990) 
kindergarten study, for example, the single 
factor of who directed an experience deter- 
mined whether that experience counted as work 
or play. Teacher-directed activities were con- 
sidered work by both teacher and children; 
child-directed activities were considered play. 
Because work was perceived by participants as 
more important, the teacher in that class- 
room—as in most—held the power. 

Others have used terms similar to fun and 
work in their examinations of school experi- 
ences. For example, Erickson (1986) uses two 
metaphors for classrooms: the workplace in 
which some workers (or students) have differ- 
ent rights and obligations from others, and the 
game of chess which is "multidimensional, 
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filled with paradox and contradiction from 
moment to moment and from day to day n (p. 
133). Like Erickson, Marshall (1990) has 
criticized the workplace metaphor for schools 
and suggested that learning, rather than work 
or play, is an appropriate goal for educational 
settings. Educators' language has contributed to 
the perception of learning as work. Teachers 
encourage students to get their work done, 
complete their homework, and fill in work- 
sheets while reminding them, "It is not play 
time" (Marshall, 1990, p. 96). 

Despite objections to associating learning 
with either work or play, these and similar 
terms often arise in research that considers 
students* perspectives. For example, Nicholls 
(1989) notes that junior high school students 
tend to discount learning when it resembles 
play because they expect learning to result 
from routine, work-like activities. In her ethno- 
graphic study of kindergartners' perceptions of 
school, LeCompte (1980) found that these 
children divided their activities into work and 
play according to spatial location: work oc- 
curred inside, under the teacher's supervision, 
while play occurred outside on the playground 
where children had greater autonomy. Children 
in the fifth/sixth-grade classroom studied by 
Oldfather (1993) often spoke of experiences 
they valued as fun. For instance, one student, 
Abigail, explained that "What you want to 
know is usually funncr stuff" (p. 678). Funner 
stuff, in this classroom, involved self-expres- 
sion, focus on personal meaning construction, 
choice, teacher responsiveness to students' 
ideas, and having their voices honored (Old- 
father, 1993). 

The children who thought of learning as 
fun, however, were in the minority, according 



to the little research that has examined child- 
ren's perspectives. Most, as in the Nicholls 
(1989) and LeCompte (1980) studies cited 
earlier, count school learning as work. Formal 
education itself may be the cause of children's 
association of learning with work; literacy 
learning is play for very young children. When 
they enter school, however, curricular ap- 
proaches and materials often present literacy as 
work, thus changing children's perceptions 
(Moffett & Wagner, 1993). 

Similarly, in Goodman's (1986) catego- 
rization of learning as either easy or hard, he 
notes the influence of the learning context: 



It s easy when: 

It's real and natural. 
It's whole. 

It's sensible. 
It's interesting. 

It's relevant. 

It belongs to the learner. 

It's part of a real event. 
It has social utility. 
It has purpose for the 

learner. 
The learner chooses to 

use :t. 
It's accessible to the 

learner. 
The learner has power to 

use it. 



It's hard when: 

It's artificial. 

It's broken into bits and 

pieces. 

It's nonsense. 

It's dull and uninterest- 
ing. 

It's irrelevant to the 

learner. 
It belongs to somebody 

else. 

It's out of context. 
It has no social value. 
It has no discernible 

purpose. 
It's imposed by someone 

else. 

It's inaccessible. 

The learner is powerless. 

(Goodman, 1986, p. 8) 
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According to Goodman, when the "easy" cri- 
teria are present, learning is both natural and 
fun for children. Preceding Goodman's list, 
Smith (1983) catalogued "Twelve Easy Ways 
to Make Learning Difficult and One Difficult 
Way to Make It Easy." Making learning to 
read <**' " . can be accomplished, according 
to bu^ii, Reusing on rules, accuracy, 
problems, and the seriousness of the undertak- 
ing. Good teachers, on the other hand, recog- 
nize that literacy learning is complex and 
"instinctively ignore the twelve easy rules" 
(Smith, 1983, p. 25). 

As this report will demonstrate, the 
easy/hard dichotomy employed by Smith and 
Goodman closely resembles the way Dorothy's 
third-graders defined fun and work. Students' 
perceptions of their experiences have seldom 
been at the center of educational research 
(Erickson & Shultz, 1992). The same is true in 
much (but not all) of the literature cited above; 
children's own perceptions about what makes 
learning fun or work, easy or hard for them 
have seldom been explored. The purpose of 
this study is to explore those issues as per- 
ceived by the children in Dorothy's class and to 
provide a deeper understanding of emic, or 
insiders', perspectives on what constitutes 
personally meaningful literacy learning. 

METHOD 

Participants 

Dorothy's classroom was an ideal research site 
for several reasons. First, Dorothy was a 
leader in her school's co-reform partnership 



with The University of Georgia as both institu- 
tions moved toward whole-language approach- 
es to literacy teaching and learning. She had 
been instrumental in convincing other faculty 
members to vote for school participation in the 
partnership and was one of the first teachers at 
the school to begin making major curricular 
changes (for example, putting away the basal 
readers and trying reading and writing work- 
shops). At the time of this study, Dorothy was 
in her first full year of literature-based and 
workshop-style teaching; she was continuing to 
learn about whole language and to find ways of 
reconciling it, for example, with school district 
requirements that teachers give standardized 
skills tests and compile report cards that call 
for separate grades for specific aspects of 
literacy, such as spelling. 

Second, Dorothy was a graduate student 
working toward her Specialist degree. The 
university courses she was taking provided a 
foundation for literacy issues addressed in 
faculty development meetings at the school. 

Third, Dorothy and I were classmates in 
one course at the time I began doing research 
at the school. Because we were already ac- 
quainted as colleagues, I believed that issues 
relating to site entry and researcher-participant 
relationships would be easier to address. Addi- 
tionally, because Dorothy had made rather 
dramatic shifts in instruction fairly quickly, the 
children in her class were likely to be able to 
compare the original, textbook-centered and 
skills-based approach to the newer literature- 
based, whole-language approach. 

During the study, Dorothy's class was 
composed of 7 boys and 11 girls. All were 
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Caucasian, and most had grown up in or near 
the poor and working-class rural county where 
the school was located. Dorothy knew many of 
the children's families and had taught several 
of the children's older siblings. The class was 
academically heterogeneous. Two students, one 
boy and one girl, had been diagnosed as learn- 
ing disabled and went to a resource classroom 
for their literacy instruction; the resource 
teacher was also a participant in the school- 
university partnership and used an approach 
similar to Dorothy's. 

The children's attitudes toward Dorothy and 
her teaching were very positive. Members of 
the class described Dorothy as "nice" and 
"important" because she was the one who 
helped them learn, and she wanted work to be 
fun. A student from Dorothy's class the previ- 
ous year shared that sentiment, reporting that 
Dorothy made "learning time funning time." 
Several children agreed with a classmate's 
comment that Dorothy "knows we can do 
good" and that she wanted them to succeed. 

By the second year, when data were gath- 
ered for the present study, the foundations of 
literacy learning in Dorothy's classroom were 
the reading and writing workshops, during 
which children wrote stories, read books they 
selected, and talked with classmates about their 
reading and writing. Dorothy also read to the 
class daily from books related to instructional 
themes (for example, Energy, The Environ- 
ment, Mysteries) which often were integrated 
with science or social studies. 

Dorothy's primary goal was to cultivate in 
her students more positive attitudes toward 
language arts, particularly toward reading. She 
explained it this way: 



Unfortunately, a lot of children come to 
school with negative attitudes because they 
always hear adults say things like, "I bet 
you can't wait until school's out" and "Did 
you get a mean teacher this year?" A lot of 
times the media present school as a negative 
place, and I really want to make it positive. 
As the teacher, I have to create that positive 
environment by offering more. There has to 
be more there for them than just sitting in a 
desk doing the same old thing. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Data collection, which spanned September, 
1991 through April, 1992, consisted of both 
participant-observation and in-depth inter- 
views. I observed approximately twice a w j eek 
from September through March, most often in 
the morning during reading and writing work- 
shops. During whole-group activity— mini 
lessons, presentations, or read-alouds— led by 
teacher or students, I observed unobtrusively 
from the back of the classroom and sometimes 
tape-recorded children as they participated. For 
most of the school day, however, students 
were occupied individually or in small groups. 
During these times, I moved around the room 
or sat with one child or group, interviewing 
them informally about what they were doing. 
Whatever my vantage point, I took detailed 
field notes. 

Understanding an emic perspective cannot 
be accomplished by observation alone; to find 
out what the children really thought and felt, I 
had to ask them. As Patton (1990) puts it, "We 
cannot observe how people have organized the 
world and the meanings they attach to what 
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goes on in the world— we have to ask people 
questions about those things" (p. 196). 

Interviews with the children took place 
whenever an issue requiring direct questioning 
arose. Early on, I began conducting brief, 
informal interviews with the children, some- 
times as they worked at various literacy-related 
tasks and sometimes outside the classroom to 
allow for privacy an'I more focused attention. 
Interviews conducted as the children were 
engaged in the classroom included questions 
such as ? Why are you [making these books]? or 
What do you like [or not like] about [writing 
this story]? These questions provided initial 
insights into the children's reasons for partici- 
pating (or not participating) in learning enter- 
prises and what they valued about specific 
activities. Out-of-classroom interviews, which 
were tape-recorded, included questions such as 
What have you done this week that's impor- 
tant?; Why is that important?; What did you 
learn?; or Why did you like/dislike doing that? 
Building on the children's frequent identifica- 
tion of particular enterprises as either tun or 
work, I also began to ask, for example, What 
about that activity was fun? and What was 
work? 

In the spring when the two major categories 
of data— Fun and Work as perceived by the 
children— were reaching saturation and few 
new categories were emerging, I began inter- 
views with small, heterogeneous groups of 
three or four children at a time in order to 
clarify the dimensions and properties of Fun 
and Work. J explained to each group my un- 
derstanding of their perceptions of Fun and 
Work and asked them to help me understand 
better. I mentioned literacy activities I had 



observed in their class and asked, "Is this Fun 
or Work? What about it is Fun [or Work]?" 
The group setting seemed to enhance the data 
gathered in these sessions; when students in a 
group held differing opinions about an activity, 
the ensuing discussions were often ncore re- 
vealing than the individual interviews I had 
done previously. When faced with different 
opinions, the children had to explain clearly in 
order to defend their own positions. 

The final set of interviews, held in April, 
involved only a few individuals. The inter- 
views served two purposes: to describe varia- 
tion among individuals' perceptions of Fun and 
Work and to do a final member check, or ask 
the participants to evaluate the plausibility of 
my data interpretations (Guba & Lincoln, 
1981). Dorothy and I selected children who 
represented a cross-section of the class: two 
girls and two boys, one highly successful 
student, two who mad; average grades, and 
one struggling student. 

I shared with the students an integrative 
diagram (Strauss, 1987) I had constructed to 
represent my emerging conception of their 
thinking about Fun and Work; I asked for their 
feedback and asked them to do a card sorting 
task (Spradley, 1979) to test my analytic cate- 
gories. 1 wrote on separate index cards, each 
aspect of school that the children had indicated 
as important to them. Each child ranked the 
cards in order of importance, added any new 
items that were needed, and grouped the cards 
into categories, explaining the groupings. 

Data were analyzed both during and after 
data collection by the method of constant 
comparison (Glaser& Strauss, 1967). For each 
analysis session, I made several photocopies of 
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the data set, including both field notes and 
interview transcripts, as it existed at that point. 
Units of data were cut apart and taped to index 
cards. Each card, or data segment, was then 
compared with other data to identify categories 
of data and their properties, as well as connec- 
tions among categories. Evolving analysis led 
to reorganizing, altering, augmenting, and 
deleting categories until a minimum number of 
categories explained all the data. When no new 
categories or properties emerged, data collec- 
tion ended. Throughout th^ study, I conducted 
member checks by sharing both raw data and 
my interpretations with Dorothy and her stu- 
dents and soliciting their feedback on the 
accuracy of my perceptions. 

Findings and Interpretation 

Regarding the broad question about children's 
perceptions of literacy learning, the answer was 
overwhelmingly positive. Although no single 
viewpoint represented all members of the class, 
most of the children reported enjoying their 
literacy activities most of the time. As one 
child put it, "In Miss Rice's class, fun is every- 
thing." Indeed, my observations during the 
children's involvement in literacy learning 
confirmed what the children told me about the 
predominance of Fun in this classroom. The 
following sections of this report will explicate 
the specifics of perceptions of literacy learning, 
the kinds of activity the children valued and 
why, and how these systems of values and 
perceptions took shape for specific children. 

"Having Your Way" and "Being Bossed". 
Dorothy's students talked about their classroom 
endeavors in terms of Fun and Work— capital- 



ized here to signify the children's usage, which 
differed from everyday uses of the words. Fun 
was not simply a label they used for playing 
and goofing off, but an expression of positive 
feelings about the kinds of learning situations 
that facilitated their goals. Overall, and with 
few .exceptions, the children in Dorothy's class 
wanted to do well, to feel good about what 
they did, and to please their teacher and. their 
parents. 

For the children, Fun, or "Having Your 
Way" depended on four major criteria: (1) hav- 
ing positive,, constructive relationships with 
others; (2) having some control over the task; 
(3) feeling comfortable and confident; and (4) 
being engaged in learning. Each of these di- 
mensions of Having Your Way had a mate in 
Work ("Being Bossed"), and each comprised 
several specific properties (see Table 1), which 
are explained in the subsequent sections of this 
report. 

Self-Knowledge, Self-Image. The first di- 
mension along which the children distinguished 
Fun from Work was that of knowing the self 
and preserving a positive self-image. In gener- 
al, the children associated Fun with activities 
that (1) they liked (preference), (2) they were 
good at (competence), (3) they judged to be 
easy (difficulty), (4) and they were used to 
(familiarity). The opposite of any of these was 
an indi:ator of Work. In the following case, 
Tanya, Lynn, and Theresa lamented the neces- 
sity for learning cursive writing: 

TANYA: You have to get used to writing cursive. 

JANE: Today I heard Stan say it makes his arm 
tired. 
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Table 1. Dimensions of Fun and Work 





Fun 

("Having Your Way") 


Work 
( Being isossea ; 


Self-Knowledge, Self-image: 






Preference 


You like it 


You don't like it 


Competence 


You're good at it 


Yr\ii'r** nnt or\r\H at it 
IUU IC IlUL gUUU dl 11 


Difficulty 


Easy 


Jtiara 


Familiarity 


You're used to it 


You're not used to it 


Control: 






Time 


Ample 


Mr\t pnm iuh r\T it tn Itpc tf\f\ 
l^lUl CllUUgll, VI 11 LaKCo IUU 

much 


Choice 


Student's 


Teacher's 


Ownership 


Student's 


Teacher's 


Relationships With Others: 






Audience (Teacher and/or peers) 


Sensitive, interested 


Absent or judgmental 


Partners 


Yes ■ 


No 


Support 


Ample 


You need a lot of help 


Engagement and Learning: 






Engagement 


High 


Low 


Variety 


Yes 


No 


Learning 


Yes, more than work-type learning 


Yes 



tanya: And Miss Rice said that's 'cause you 
don't know how to do it. 

THERESA: 'Cause you're not used to it. 

LYNN: I can do it fast on some words, but on 
some words I have to go real slow. 



In defining cursive writing as Work, these girls 
raised issues of familiarity and competence. 
Researchers have also recognized familiarity as 
a goal for optimal learning activities. Goodman 
(1986), among others (see Britton, 1970; 
Lindfors, 1987; Moffett, 1968; Vygotsky, 
1978), points out that all language learning 
must begin with what is familiar and move to 
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the unfamiliar. Competence, or "doing a good 
job," was a common goal for these children; 
with few exceptions they wanted to succeed, to 
please Dorothy, to do their best. Doing a good 
job was closely related to, even depended on, 
several other properties of Fun, particularly 
time, as exemplified in the following excerpt 
from a group interview: 

JANE: What does it take to do a good job? 
MONICA: Time. 

STAN : You gotta spend time, you gotta go over 
it and over it. 

JANE: What about in reading workshop? 

MONICA: Take your time. 

BEVERLY: Yeah, take your time. You have to use 
your brain. 

STAN: Think about it and put it in your head. 

BEVERLY : If Miss Rice gives you a sheet to do, 
you have to take time to think about 
what it says and you have to take time to 
do it and do it right. 

Sran's and Beverly's concerns with thought and 
planning were common. Debra and Heather 
also identified them as important prerequisites 
to doing a good job. Again, I asked, "What 
does it take to do a good job?" 

debra: Put your mind to it. 

heather: Brains. 



DEBRA: And really think about it. Really shove 
it all in your head. Think about it. 

The children had a system of both intrinsic and 
extrinsic indicators of the quality of their work. 
They reported knowing they had done a good 
job when the task "wasn't hard" and when 
"you like it" after it is finished. Extrinsic 
indicators of a good job included good grades, 
a paper that looked neat ("like third-grade 
work"), and approval from the teacher. 

Personal preference played a strong role in 
making something Fun. If a child enjoyed an 
activity, then that activity for that child was 
Fun, often regardless of other factors. In one 
interview I asked about spelling, which was 
considered Work by many children. Theresa 
replied, "I don't know about other people, but 
it's fun to me because I like to spell. My mom 
always thought I liked to spell because I do. I 
like reading and spelling the most." Similarly, 
Monica explained that "What makes stuff fun 
is because the teacher's doing what you like to 
do." Conversely, Debra commented that "Ma- 
king books [in writing workshop] is hard, 
'cause you got to be like a writer. And some 
people don't want to be a writer when they get 
older." 

Debra's comment not only addressed the 
need to like a particular enterprise, but also 
tied degree of difficulty to the Fun/Work 
distinction. For Debra, book making was Work 
because it was hard. Joel, too, used difficulty 
as a criterion in his reflections on learning to 
write cursive: "It's very hard, very hard. Very 
hard. I don't like handwriting; it's just sort of 
like Work to me. " In another group interview, 
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I asked whether the teacher-made social studies 
and science tests were Fun or Work. 

BEN: That's hard. 
MONICA: That's fun. 

jane: Monica, you would put those tests in the 
fun group? Why? 

Monica: Yeah, they're easy! 

Anxiety, nervousness, and worry were men- 
tioned many times in interviews, generally 
occurring in the absence of one of the four self- 
image properties and always associated with 
Work. Ben explained why reading aloud was 
Work for him: 

BEN: At [my old school] we didn't hardly get 
to read. We had to do those long books 

JANE: [Basal] readers? 

ben: Yeah. We had to read it out loud. Gosh, 
it made me nervous! 

The traditional practice of having one student 
read aloud while others listen fosters low 
involvement by students and frequently leads to 
misbehavior (Doyle, 1986). However, even in 
the best of circumstances some anxiety is to be 
expected, given Goodman's (1986) assertion 
that risk taking is a necessary and desirable 
aspect of language learning. Dorothy's chil- 
dren, however, needed some balancing influ-. 
ence to accompany any element of risk. For 
example, while reading aloud to the class was 



intimidating Work, reading a brief poem aloud 
when they had had an opportunity to rehearse 
was less anxiety-producing and even Fun for 
some children. 

Control. Next on die children's Fun/Work 
matrix was the dimension of control, which 
was manifested in the three subcriteria of time, 
choice, and ownership. The way the children 
saw it, the more control they had, the better. 
Time was one of the children's most pressing 
concerns. As illustrated above, they often 
spoke in the same breath of the importance of 
being able to do a good job and to "take your 
time." Quantity was not the only desirable 
aspect of time, however; being able to control 
their own use of time, to pace themselves by 
adjusting their use of time to fit their own 
needs was equally important. 

In Fun activities there was never enough 
time, but having to spend a long time on Work 
prolonged the agony. Children in this class 
spent hours, even days working energetically 
on projects (such as making books) in which 
they felt they had some investment and still 
begged for more time. With an activity they 
disliked, however, even a few minutes seemed 
long. When an unpopular activity required a 
substantial amount of time, the children dis- 
dained it all the more. 

Choice was another control issue. When the 
children had choices, they experienced greater 
enjoyment. When the teacher made all the 
choices, the same activities became Work. 
Children in Dorothy's class had opportunities 
to choose what they would read and write 
(sometimes within guidelines Dorothy set, as 
when everyone read mystery books). They 
frequently chose who their partners would be, 
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where in the classroom they would sit, and 
how they would carry out an assignment. Lynn 
and Tanya explained it this way: 

LYNN: Writing's fun 'cause you get to choose 
what you want to write and sometimes 
you can do it with partners if you want. 

TANYA: How would it be fun if Miss Rice made 
us write just what she wanted us to 
write? That would make it not so fun. 
But you get to choose whatever you 
want to. 

"Using your own ideas" was another aspect of 
control that Dorothy's students valued. This 
ownership of the process was understood by 
the children as an extremely important element 
in Dorothy's approach to literacy teaching and 
learning. When I asked Theresa what made 
writing Fun, she compared Dorothy's class to 
her previous school: 

We get to use our own ideas, not just go by 
the teacher's. She gives you some ideas, but 
you don't have to follow them— to copy it. 
This is a very unique school. At my other 
school last year you had to do just the way 
the teachers told you— and sometimes we 
didn't like the way their ideas were. 

Beverly and Monica echoed Theresa's senti- 
ments about students' ownership of their writ- 
ing: 

Beverly: The fun part of writing is you can make 
up stories, and the teacher doesn't tell 
you you have to write about a certain 
thing. 



MONICA: Like, if she told us we had to write 
about you bringing us [to the media 
center for an interview] today, then 
we'd all have to sit there and write 
about that. That would be boring. And 
then after we got done with our story, 
she'd have to assign us another . . . 
and she would be doing the thinking, we 
wouldn't. You don't learn by doing 
that, see, because we need to think. 

BEVERLY: Yeah, we need to think. 

In criticizing the practice of assigning writing 
topics, Beverly, Monica, and Theresa des- 
cribed the phenomenon that Graves (1983) 
termed "writer's welfare," in which writers are 
so used to having the teacher do their thinking 
for them (handing out ideas) that they are 
unable to generate and carry out their own 
ideas. These children recognized what Apple- 
bee (1986) notes as one characteristic of effec- 
tive management of writing instruction: student 
ov/nership of the writing process. 

Ownership manifested itself not only in 
ideas but in the creation of original products, 
especially if there were few restrictions on how 
to create them. When Dorothy read a folk tale 
to the children and asked them to write their 
own versions of it, she concluded with, "You 
are the author." Sensing an opportunity to 
make the project their own, the students imme- 
diately asked questions to determine precisely 
the amount of freedom they had: 

andy: Can we put, "By [the book's author], 
rewrote by who we are?" 
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tanya: Could we make the pot tell the story 
[thus changing the narrator and point of 
view]? 

BEN: Do we have to illustrate it? I don't want 
to draw. 

Later, as Andy and Max worked together on 
their books, Max wondered about the page 
layout ho had chosen (text and illustration on 
the right-hand page with facing page left blank) 
and asked me how publishers arrange text and 
illustrations on two facing pages. I took several 
books off the shelf near us and showed him that 
a variety of text and illustration layouts were 
used. Max considered the choice for a minute 
and announced, "I think I'm gonna do it my 
way." Andy affirmed Max's right to design his 
own book with his decisive, "It's your book— 
your way!" Indeed, doing things in their own 
way, owning their projects, was a high priority 
among Dorothy's students— a priority echoed 
in Goodman's (1986) description about what 
makes language learning easy and in Froese's 
(1991) assertion that students need power to 
"plan their own work and make decisions about 
how they will accomplish it . . . [and to] devel- 
op ownership through working with their own 
ideas" (p. 11). 

Relationships With Others. The children had 
definite expectations regarding those persons 
with whom they shared a classroom. They 
wanted an audience for their accomplish- 
ments—an audience sensitive to their needs and 
interested in what they were doing. Children 
frequently took a piece of in-process writing to 
a friend or to Dorothy, or even to me, in 
search of affirmation. When writing workshop 
ended without a whole-class share time, Doro- 



thy was bombarded by children begging her, 
•'Listen to this ..." or "Read mine!" On a 
number of occasions, a child who had written 
something during my absence from the class- 
room retrieved the piece from his or her writ- 
ing folder for me to read upon my return. 

Having partners was cited frequently by 
Dorothy's students as Fun. The social aspects 
of literacy learning (Bloome, 1983; Dyson, 
1989; Rafoth & Rubin, 1988; Vygotsky, 1978) 
played an important role in this classroom 
(West & Oldfather, 1993). Having partners 
allowed children to "get ideas from each other" 
and to "do good stuff together." Like research- 
ers who investigate collaborative learning 
(Johnson, Maruyama, Johnson, & Nelson, 
1981), these children recognized that two heads 
truly could be better than one. During a group 
interview about the Work aspects of writing 
workshop, I witnessed a spontaneous peer 
helping event of the kind that frequently oc- 
curred in Dorothy's classroom. Theresa had 
been struggling with matching illustrations with 
text in her books and expressed her frustration: 

Theresa: The pages are usually about different 
things. Tne sentences, like a witch 
drinking coffee, then she's sitting at a 
table, then she's sitting on a couch. But 
how are you supposed to put all that? 

JOEL: I don't know. 

ANDY: I got an idea! How about just split the 
screen .... 

BETHANY: Split the screen and show half with her 
sitting on the couch and half with her at 
the table, or whatever. 
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ANDY: Like I did on "My Dog. n 

This kind of helping was characteristic of the 
collaborative, nonjudgmental audience stance 
the children valued. Being judged, particularly 
for more creative endeavors like writing or 
projects involving artwork, or even for one's 
skill as a reader, was cause for anxiety, wheth- 
er the judgment was unspoken, verbalized, or 
recorded in Dorothy's grade book. When the 
individual and the audience shared the same 
problems and concerns, judgment was mini- 
mal, and support was the norm. 

Partners and Choice. Despite their love of 
options , the children understood that there were 
times when Dorothy had to make choices for 
them, and they knew why she sometimes 
paired them as she did and even why they made 
the choices they did. Though Dorothy's stu- 
dents generally got along quite well with each 
other, they did not want to work with children 
they did not like or children who were notori- 
ously hard to get along with. Tanya, one of 
those notorious class members, explained why 
she thought it necessary for Dorothy occasion- 
ally to determine who would work together: 
"We gotta learn to work with everybody. You 
don't have to like people. You just gotta learn 
to work with them 'cause there might be a time 
in your life where you have to work with 
others." 

There was an element of risk in having 
partners. The children knew that some people 
tended to goof off when they worked together, 
not bearing an appropriate share of the load. 
Staying out of trouble was another consider- 
ation. Mike, like most of the children, seemed 
aware of the dynamics of interaction between 



particular individuals in their class and wanted 
to work with someone who would stay on task: 

mike: [Miss Rice] won't choose Max and 
Louis together. People who get in trou- 
ble ... . See, she don't want us to get 
in trouble. So she just puts us in the 
group that we won't get in trouble. 

Gender was an issue the children related to 
staying out of trouble. Monica and Mike, an 
unlikely pair who worked together often, cited 
gender as a reason for their success: 

MIKE: Me and Monica do good stuff together 
because we don't get in trouble. 

JANE: What makes you able to work together 
and not get in trouble? 

MIKE: 'Cause she's a girl. 

Monica: See, that's the whole point. [Working 
with boys] makes it a lot more easier 
'cause they don't get in trouble. 'Cause 
you don't see [mimics flapping mouth 
with both hands] like when it's all girls. 

Collaborating with a variety of classmates 
rather than always choosing a best friend was 
desirable, as was finding someone whose 
talents complemented one's own, and some- 
times Dorothy could do so more effectively 
than the children. The children jeemed to 
understand: 

BETHANY: See, she'll choose the right people for 
us. Like if somebody's not really a good 
drawer, she'll pick [a partner] who's a 
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real good drawer . . . like me . . . and 
[can] show you how to draw real good. 

As Bethany intimated, another aspect of inter- 
personal relationships was the accessibility of 
help when needed. Children wanted to be able 
to get help easily and quickly without drawing 
attention to themselves. Similarly, Dwyer 
(1991) found that the children he interviewed 
differentiated between hard work and easy 
work according to whether they had help from 
the teacher when they needed it. 

In the present study, however, Dorothy was 
not the only source of help; many of these 
children looked to peers for support as natural- 
ly as they did to Dorothy. One morning, Doro- 
thy read a Mexican tale to the class then asked 
partners to work together to retell the story and 
create their own written versions. Andy and 
Max decided to be partners and retired to a 
corner of the room. Max began, Til tell you 
how I'm gonna write it ... . What can the 
potter's name be? Something that sounds Mexi- 
can." He decided on a name, then recited, 
"Once upon a time ..." and stopped. 

Andy defended Max's hesitation to me by 
explaining, "When you pause like that, that's 
how you know when to put punctuation." 
Andy's rescue attempt was unsuccessful, how- 
ever, and Max was still at a loss as to how to 
get his story started. Again, Andy stepped in, 
this time a bit more directly. "How 'bout this 
. . .," and he began telling his own story in a 
sing-song voice as if he were reading aloud. 

After Andy had composed a few sentences 
in this manner, Max's face lit up. "Okay, I got 
it now," he said, and resumed his own role as 
storyteller. 



In this example of peer helping, Andy acted 
as a sensitive audience, wanting Max to suc- 
ceed. He attempted to preserve Max's image 
before me, offered the precise help Max need- 
ed, then bowed out. Andy did not appropriate 
Max's story, nor did he usurp Max's turn at 
storytelling. Likewise, Max did not simply 
adopt the story Andy had begun but was able 
to formulate his own after hearing Andy's 
example. Because teachers' time and attention 
can only stretch so far, children who can get 
help effectively from their peers are at an 
academic advantage (Wilkinson & Dollaghan, 
1970). Instances such as this one benefit the 
children concerned— as well as the teacher and 
other students— by demonstrating that the chil- 
dren can solve problems for themselves rather 
than depend on the teacher to rescue them at 
every point of potential difficulty. 

Having needed support contributed to Fun; 
needing a lot of support, however, made a task 
Work. For instance, Joel classified social 
studies worksheets as Work because "You 
gotta ask for everything. It's real hard. 1. When 
children chose books too difficult for them, 
they did not attempt to extend their time with 
the book as they would a Fun activity. Instead, 
they frequently "cheated" on their reading logs 
in order to minimize the time spent on that 
book and move on to another, more manage- 
able one. 2 

Engagement and Learning . These children 
liked activities they could "really get into," 
ones in which they could involve themselves 
deeply with as few constraints as possible. 
Reading workshop, with its extended time for 
independent reading, was a favored activity 
among many of the children, who agreed with 
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Monica that "the fun part is where you can 
read as much as you can and you don't have to 
get a certain thing done." Another valued 
aspect of reading workshop, according to 
Debra, was the opportunity to read longer 
"chapter books": 

Reading chapter books is fun 'cause if you 
read little picture books, you just get half the 
story; if you read chapter books you get the 
whole story .... Writing chapter books is 
fun, too. Me and Monica's writing a chapter 
book now together, and if people come over 
to the book basket that we put our books we 
made in and they pick out a chapter book, 
they'll get more of the story than just a plain 
old picture book. 

How did the children resolve this desire for 
"the whole story" with their admitted practice 
of cheating on their reading logs in order to be 
rid of a book? First, children had different 
ideas about reading. Most of those who wanted 
more opportunity to engage in reading were not 
the same children who frequently abandoned 
books. Although most of Dorothy's students 
claimed to enjoy reading and indeed demon- 
strated that enjoyn ^nt during my observations, 
there were two or three who did not like to 
read and who classified reading as Work. 

Second, even children who placed reading 
at the top of their Fun lists occasionally made 
a poor choice, selecting a book that was too 
difficult for them or that simply did not interest 
them. This was the reason for most of the 
cheating. These children were not avoiding 
reading, but trying to switch more quickly to a 
book that would be Fun. 



The elements of time and competence were 
closely related to engagement. If an activity 
was generally considered Fun, then the chil- 
dren were more likely to want to spend time on 
it, to be concerned with doing their best, and to 
become highly engaged. If the activity was 
otherwise disliked, however, complexity and 
involvement were undesirable. For instance, 
the children rarely considered homework Fun; 
consequently, they wanted homework that 
required little effort, time, or thought. Home- 
work could become Fun, though, when there 
was just a little to do. 

Another activity that the children almost 
always tried to minimize was writing sentences 
for a language arts lesson. Although Dorothy 
rarely used this assignment, her student teacher 
chose it several times on days I was present. 
When I first visited Dorothy's classroom in 
October, Billy, the student teacher, was at the 
chalkboard writing sentences the children were 
busily copying. Billy directed them, "Write the 
sentence, underline the verb, and tell whether 
the tense is past, present, or future." As they 
wrote, the following talk ensued: 

LYNN: Do we have to write the whole sent- 
ence? 

billy: Yes. 

BEN: Can we abbreviate past, present, and 
future? 

billy: No, write the whole word. 

DEBRA: How many sentences are we gonna 
have? 
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Billy then read the five sentences aloud and ex- 
plained the directions again. 

ben: Do we have to write the sentences? 

THERESA: Can we just circle the verb? 

STAN: I don't understand. 

This kind of negotiating to minimize an activity 
occurred frequently with enterprises the chil- 
dren regarded as Work. With Fun, however, 
the children negotiated to extend the task, 
asking for more time to write, groaning when 
Dorothy announced the end of reading work- 
shop and once even complaining that lunch 
came too early. 

Variety, a quality of whole language men- 
tioned often by Goodman (1986), also added to 
engagement. For example, the children gener- 
ally classified any activity that required the use 
of textbooks as Work. (Although Dorothy sel- 
dom used textbooks, the children still associ- 
ated them with the daily routines of previous 
classes.) The variety in working with different 
partners, reading different kinds of trade 
books , and participating in unusual activities 
were all perceived as Fun. 

The absence of variety was a criterion for 
Work, but while variety was desirable, new 
and unfamiliar tasks could cause anxiety. The 
children liked some consistency so that they 
could become "used to" how their classroom 
worked. Max revealed that this was a pressing 
concern for him: "Sometimes I don't like [an 
assignment] at first, then I get used to it and I 
get to like it; then there's nothing to worry 
about." 



Learning. The final property on the child- 
ren's Fun/ Work matrix was learning— the one 
characteristic commonly and simultaneously 
associated with both Fun and Work. Learning 
was a natural by-product of Fun, desirable but 
not a primary motive for participating. Accord- 
ing to Monica, "You learn more when you 
make choices and think for yourself." Both 
making choices and thinking for yourself were 
characteristics of Fun; thus, for Monica Fun 
resulted in more authentic learning than did 
Work. 

The kind of learning that the children asso- 
ciated with Work was the obligatory "good for 
you" kind of learning— like the medicine we 
take on doctor's orders because we should, 
though we'd really rather not. As Ben put it, 
"If we don't do some hard stuff [Work], we'll 
never learn. " Unlike Monica, Ben did not seem 
to see a strong association between Fun and 
learning. 

Individual Variation. Each child evaluated 
and applied the criteria for Fun and Work 
differently. Monica, for example, valued 
ownership and choice most. She was likely to 
sacrifice quality-— to "slop down something"— 
if she did not feel ownership of the work. 
Using her imagination, generating story ideas, 
and thinking for herself were Monica's priori- 
ties. When those qualities were present in an 
enterprise such as writing workshop, Monica 
was willing to forego some of the other dimen- 
sions of Fun, such as having a partner or an 
easy assignment. 

Monica did report valuing competence, but 
this was for extrinsic reasons: "Daddy wants 
me to make good grades, and you have to 
make good grades to get a good degree when 
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you grow up." Many times I saw Monica 
forfeit free time or ask permission to do her 
homework during recess so her father would 
believe she had worked hard that day. Learning 
and competence, however, appear distinct for 
Monica; while she seemed to value competence 
for extrinsic reasons, her value of learning was 
intrinsically constructed. She told me in an 
individual interview that learning was impor- 
tant to her, "'Cause I just want to learn. I want 
to know all the stuff other kids do." 

Other students valued the same properties of 
Fun and devalued Work but prioritized the 
properties differently to suit themselves and 
their situations. Tasks were perceived by 
individual children as mostly Fun, mostly 
Work, or a balanced mix. When alignment 
between the particular dimensions of Fun a 
child valued most highly and those embodied in 
an activity was close, the activity was Fun for 
that child. 

Intrinsically and Extrinsically Determined 
Values. Although Goodman (1986) calls for 
motivation always to be intrinsic, extrinsically 
derived values in this case played a definite 
role in the formation of the children's percep- 
tions. There are times when even students with 
high internal motivation need that extra push 
from some external source (Oldfather, 1991). 
In this study, some of the dimensions of the 
children's definitions of Fun and Work were 
generated intrinsically by the children; others 
were, in the children's perceptions, imposed 
externally. For example, an intrinsically-de- 
rived criterion for knowing when you had done 
a good job (part of Fun) was a sense of satis- 
faction with the completed product or process. 
Extrinsic criteria included response from the 



teacher as well as grades. Both kinds of criteria 
shaped a child's sense of competence (Fun) or 
incompetence (Work) at a particular task. 

When I asked the children v/hy they partici- 
pated in particular activities, their sole intrinsi- 
cally derived reason was Fun. They were able 
to maintain a positive self-image, to have some 
control, to experience positive, supportive 
relationships with others, and to be highly 
engaged in learning. If the activity was not 
perceived as Fun, their reasons for participat- 
ing were external and had to do with avoiding 
punishment, demonstrating for Dorothy what 
they could do, getting grades, and doing what 
was "good" for them. Most of the children, 
however, could not articulate a specific reason 
for the activities in which they engaged. There 
was often a general sense of inevitability in 
their comments, for example, "Miss Rice 
makes a list every week of the activities we're 
gonna do [her lesson plans] ... and if it's in 
her plans, we do it." Some children said, "She 
told us to." A few said they participated "be- 
cause you learn." This response may have been 
a repetition of parents' or teachers' comments 
about the value of school rather than a real 
reason for participation; the children tended to 
regard learning as a by-product rather than a 
goal of participation. 

A contradiction occurred when what chil- 
dren themselves valued most highly (intrinsic) 
differed from what they believed Dorothy or 
their parents valued most highly (extrinsic). 
Although the children's conversations with me 
and their actions in the classroom clearly 
indicated a primary concern for "doing the fun 
stuff," many of them flatly denied that having 
Fun was important. As Monica explained: 
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There's laws that you have to have lunch, 
you have to have science, but there's no laws 
that say you have to have fun. 'Course it 
would be nice to have fun, but we don't 
really need it. We don't tiave to have it. And 
plus, Miss Rice plans stuff fun anyway. 

Monica's comments indicated that, although 
she valued Fun, which she subsequently admit- 
ted, what others, in this case lawmakers, con- 
sidered important superseded her own opin- 
ions. A finding of Apple and King (1990) 
echoes this tension between what children value 
personally and what they perceive to be valued 
by adults. In their study of a kindergarten 
class, Apple and King found that the teacher 
and students conceptualized their activity in 
two categories: work and play. For teacher and 
children, work was reportedly more important. 
They associated learning only with work; play 
was seen as an extra, a privilege if there was 
time and if it did not disrupt the work. All 
teacher-directed activities, regardless of type, 
were seen as work. With work, the teacher told 
the children what to do and how to do it; their 
few choices were insignificant (e.g. , whether to 
make black, brown, or gray horses). Everyone 
was required to do the same work at the same 
time; the goal for work was to get it done 
rather than to do it particularly well. In his 
review of students' tasks, Doyle (1986) noted 
the same phenomenon: 

Accountability plays a key role in determin- 
ing the value or significance of work in a 
classroom: Products that are evaluated 
strictly by the teacher are more likely to be 
seen as serious work, that is, work that 
"counts." (p. 406) 



Another example of children's perceptions 
that their own values conflict with "official" 
ones (in this case Dorothy's), was Theresa's 
assertion that "spelling is important to Miss 
Rice, but not to me." Conversations about 
grades yielded similar comments: 

JANE: How important are grades in Miss 
Rice's room? 

LYNN: Very important! 'Cause if you get high 
grades, you pass third grade and won't 
be in third grade one more year. 

jane: How important are grades to Miss Rice? 

LYNN: Very. 

tanya: They're not that important. 'Cause she 
wants to make work fun, and she knows 
you're gonna do good if you want to. 

LYNN: She wants us to go up to fourth grade. 

Lynn valued grades because she believed her 
teacher did and because she knew they were 
the keys to progressing through school. Tanya 
believed that Dorothy wanted her students to 
succeed and that she valued those intrinsic 
motivations that were more important to the 
children than grades. 

Ironically, while Dorothy herself attached 
little value to grades, she was bound by the 
same reality as Lynn: grades were required- 
important in the system. For example, Dorothy 
tried to place emphasis on the children's ideas 
and the content of their writing rather than on 
surface features such as spelling and handwrit- 
ing. Theresa's comment that "spelling is im- 
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portant to Miss Rice but not to me," and Mon- 
ica's remark, "Neatness; that's what school is 
mostly about—learning and handwriting" both 
demonstrated perceptions of Dorothy's priori- 
ties that were different from those she tried to 
convey. 

While this difference in perception may not 
be surprising, it has notable implications. 
Because the children perceived these differenc- 
es, they often appeared to make "expected" 
comments about extrinsic values they believed 
people in authority deemed important while 
subordinating their own intrinsically generated 
opinions as less important. Thus, while many 
children explained that both Fun and Work 
were important when gauged by external crite- 
ria, they clearly attached greater personal value 
to Fun. 

DISCUSSION 

The phenomena examined in this study can be 
summarized in two key statements of finding. 
First, the children had good instincts. What 
they most valued intrinsically, Fun, was closely 
aligned with what theorists and researchers 
believe to be optimal conditions for learning 
including, among others, time, choice, owner- 
ship, competence, and collaboration. The 
children perceived as Fun those aspects of their 
curriculum that might be associated with whole 
language as described earlier in this report. 
These children knew the value of ownership, of 
making their own choices and doing their own 
thinking, of working collaboratively with 
others, of meaningful and relevant materials 
and content, and of many other aspects of the 
best in teaching and learning. 



Second, and less encouraging, despite this 
strong sense of what they really wanted, many 
of Dorothy's students still saw externally 
determined characteristics as more important 
than what they themselves valued. They often 
seemed to conceive of their job as one of doing 
what the teacher said and of the teacher's job 
as one of telling them what to do. The children 
valued Fun, but in the world of school Fun was 
seen as a stroke of good fortune—a happy cir- 
cumstance which delighted them, but which 
they really had no right to expect. In this 
respect, Dorothy's children counted themselves 
lucky; although school was not meant to be 
Fun, their class happened to be that way. 

Despite their own good sense about literacy 
learning, and despite Dorothy's attempts to 
help the children reformulate the traditional 
perceptions of school and learning to which 
they had undoubtedly been exposed for years, 
their explanations that "It's fun," but "We're 
doing it because she told us to" indicate that 
traditional, assembly-line models of teaching 
and learning continued to influence their think- 
ing about school. 

Two related studies are instructive in under- 
standing the perceptions of Dorothy's students. 
The first, conducted by Oldfather (1991;, was 
an examination of sixth-graders' perceptions of 
their reasons for being involved in learning 
activities. The students in Oldfather 's study 
held vali s very similar to those of Dorothy's 
students. Her participants sought self-expres- 
sion, a sense of competence, self-determina- 
tion, and the approval of their teacher, their 
parents, and their peers. They wanted to make 
choices, to develop their own voices, to work 
with their peers, and to have Fun. For those 
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children, as for Dorothy's students, preferred 
ways of teaching and learning were shaped by 
a number of complex, interrelated factors. 

There were also some differences between 
the two groups of children. While Oldfather's 
participants, like the ones in the present study, 
experienced both intrinsic and extrinsic centers 
of value and motivation, the older children 
were far more secure in their self-determined 
reasons and values. Extrinsic purposes were, 
for them, simply "backup" for those infrequent 
occasions when they could not find intrinsic 
drive. One explanation for this difference 
might be the children's ages and years of 
experience in their particular kinds of learning 
environments. Willow School, which was 
attended by the students in Oldfather's study, 
was located in southern California. The school 
was in an open-enrollment district and was 
chosen by the children and their parents, often 
because of its student-centered experiential 
curriculum. Additionally, these students re- 
ceived no grades, and their report cards were 
in narrative form. At Willow, there was an 
explicit focus on learning and meaning con- 
struction rather than on making good grades as 
primary goals. 

Enrollment in the rural Georgia school 
attended by Dorothy's students was determined 
by residence within its district. The school had 
long had a very traditional, teacher-centered, 
textbook-driven curriculum, but, like Dorothy, 
many faculty members were in the midst of 
making sweeping curricular changes at the time 
of this study. Report cards listed grades for 
each subject and some divisions of subject 
areas. Whole-language approaches were new to 
the school, and teachers were working to help 



parents understand the new philosophy. Be- 
cause of the transitional state of this school, 
reliance on traditional ways of evaluating and 
reporting progress was strong. These very 
different school cultures, one that deempha- 
sized external motivational forces and one that 
had just begun to do so, would certainly influ- 
ence students' degree of self-determination and 
internally driven reasons for learning. 

In addition, Oldfather's students reported 
valuing challenge in their learning activity; 
Dorothy's students only peripherally alluded to 
a desire for challenge. This apparent avoidance 
of risk taking may be surprising in a classroom 
such as Dorothy's where children seem so 
comfortable with learning. In fact, the students 
who had experienced the most success in 
school did like challenge and occasionally 
requested that Dorothy "give [them] a hard 
one." Among Dorothy's students, a desire for 
challenge related directly to the other three 
aspects in the self-knowledge/self-image cate- 
gory (see Table 1). If a learner liked a particu- 
lar enterprise and felt a sense of competence 
and familiarity with it, then a higher degree of 
difficulty was acceptable. For children who did 
not have histories of school success, there was 
less likelihood of those three conditions exist- 
ing. Additionally, Dorothy's goal of creating a 
positive environment in which her students felt 
comfortable led her to create a sense of securi- 
ty, rather than risk, for these children. Indeed, 
other literacy professionals, while applauding 
risk taking, have called for "reducing the risks 
for young literacy learners" (Allen & Mason, 
1989). 

The second study that significantly informs 
this one was the Apple (1990) study mentioned 
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earlier. Their categories of work and play may 
appear similar to Dorothy's children's catego- 
ries of Work and Fun; however, there are some 
important differences. For Dorothy and her 
students, Fun was truly more important, 
though the children were not entirely able to 
reiease their perception that Work should be 
considered more valuable. Fun and Work in 
this case were classified according to the nature 
of the activity as described by other criteria, 
rather than along the single dimension of 
teacher-directedness as in Apple's study. 

The children's difficulty in validating their 
own intrinsically determined values was ad- 
dressed by Apple as well. He attributed reluc- 
tance to adopt new perceptions in place of 
long-held ones to his belief that "certain social 
meanings become particularly school meanings 
and thus have the weight of decades of accep- 
tance behind them" (Apple, 1990, p. 46). 
Further, he notes that common meanings are 
constructed by teachers and their students 
during the first weeks of each school year and 
remain stable under most conditions throughout 
the year. School meanings, however, have a 
much broader base, which certainly includes 
first-hand experience but also draws on the way 
school is represented in culture beyond the 
school walls (for example, in the parental 
perceptions and media presentations mentioned 
by Dorothy). Thus, I would extend Apple's 
assertion and speculate that school meanings 
constructed before and during the early years 
of schooling (both in and out of school) remain 
stable over the years of a child's education 
unless there is fundamental change in the 
learning environment— and indeed in the broad- 



er culture— that leads to a change in the learn- 
er's perceptions. 

The findings of this study underscore the 
need for educators to examine our own systems 
of values related to literacy teaching and learn- 
ing. What kinds of learning experiences do we 
truly want for our students? Do our methods of 
teaching and assessing reflect our values accu- 
rately? Or do our practices belie an underlying 
schism between what we say and what we do? 
We must think carefully about our own values, 
communicate them with students, and ensure 
that our practice supports our goals. 

A second implication of this research is the 
connection between Fun, as defined by Doro- 
thy's students, and motivation. When the 
conditions for Fun (affirming the self-image, 
shifting control to students, building positive 
relationships, and engaging the children in 
learning) were sufficiently met, the children 
wanted to participate; when the enterprise 
seemed more like Work, they did not. Due to 
the close alignment between the kinds of litera- 
cy learning these children valued and the kinds 
indicated by current literacy research, Fun is 
warranted not only for motivational purposes 
but also for academic ones. One limitation of 
this study is that its link to research on motiva- 
tion has not been explored fully. I believe that 
connection to be real and deep and deserving 
of consideration in future reports of this re- 
search and subsequent studies. 

Educators, including teachers as well as 
researchers, must listen more carefully to what 
children have to tell us. Dorothy's students had 
very good instincts about the most beneficial 
kinds of literacy learning. Listening to and 
trusting children's instincts could greatly en- 
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hance our repertoire of means for evaluating 
classroom practice and making school a joyous 
experience for all participants. Perhaps students 
given long-term opportunities to experience 
literacy learning as Fun will be the ones most 
likely to sustain their own instinctive love of 
learning. 

Author Note. I am grateful to JoBeth Allen, Lee 
Galda, Linda DeGroff, and Susan Yarborough for 
their helpful comments on earlier drafts of this 
paper. I am also indebted to Dorothy Rice and her 
students whose thoughts and experiences are the 
basis of this research. This research was partially 
funded through a grant from the Coca-Cola Founda- 
tion to The University of Georgia Education Initia- 
tive and by the National Reading Research Center of 
The University of Georgia and The University of 
Maryland, which is supported under the Educational 
Research and Development Centers program (PR/ 
Award No. 1 17A20007) of the Office of Education- 
al Research and Improvements, U.S. Department of 
Education. Opinions reflected herein are solely 
those of the author. 

Notes 

'Except for Dorothy's, all participants' names in 
this report are pseudonyms. 

2 There were other reasons, as well, for cheating on 
reading logs, including competition with peers or 
simply not liking the book and wanting to choose a 
different one. There was some discussion among 
students as to whether Dorothy insisted that they 
complete a book that was too difficult or that they 
did not like. Some said she had told them to swap 
for a more appropriate book; others felt they were 
expected to finish each one they started. Actually, 
Dorothy encouraged the children to try sticking with 



a book for a chapter or two; if at that point they still 
did not want to read the book, they were free to 
abandon it and choose another. For some reasons 
that I could not determine, some children did not 
understand Dorothy's message. Dorothy and I 
suspected that some children's pre-existing schemas 
for school reading may have exerted a strong 
influence. 
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